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We are living in the third great revolution of mankind. The first 
came when man the hunter became man the farmer. The sec- 
ond came with the machine. Now the satellite symbolizes the 
most accelerated change mankind has ever experienced. 


from an article by Charles Frankel, Columbia 
University. In the N.Y. Times Magazine, February 
9, 1958. 
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NORMAN COUSINS 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
BUELL G. GALLAGHER 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
CLYDE A. HOLBROOK 

J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 
ROBERT F. GOHEEN 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON 
ROBERT H. BEAVEN 
HERRICK B. YOUNG 


CHARLES FRANKEL Woodcut by Lynd Ward from Wild Pilgrimage, ‘‘A Novel in Woodcuts”’ 


STUDENTS ENTERING COLLEGE in the fall of 1958 will be standing, whether consciously or not, 
on one of the great watersheds of human existence. For this generation of students and for 
their contemporaries, the face of the world has changed. In the blinding light and the grace- 
ful arc of a rocket, the familiar world of time and space known to our fathers has dropped 
away. We are both exhilarated and terrified by the “onrushing revolutions in knowledge” 
which are overtaking us. 

What Dr. Charles Frankel calls “the third great revolution of mankind” has been gradual- 
ly taking shape since the Second World War. It is now upon us with all the stunning impact 
of new facts and new ideas. Yet, at the same time that a future of unlimited possibilities opens 
before our enchanted eyes, the terrible human problems of hate, greed and poverty, the strug- 
gle for power and the threat of atomic war, are still to be solved. Mankind yearns for broth- 
erhood, yet is divided by race, nation and ideology. : 

We have asked a group of distinguished Americans to comment on these challenges of the 
“space age” for a new generation of college students. 


continued on next page 
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wisdotn nore than inventions 


IF OUR ONLY REASON for bolstering American education 
is that we do not wish to be outpointed by the Soviet in a 
cold war or even a hot one, then, paradoxically, we may 
lose to the Soviet on the education front even as we do 
a disservice to the cause of education itself. 

| say this because our program will then reflect a mis- 
interpretation of the nature of the crisis confronting us. 
We are apt to emphasize and indeed concentrate on turn- 
ing out countless thousands of scientists in the thought 
that this is the primary challenge confronting American 
education. Certainly we have to do a better job in science 
if we are to hold our own in the world. But this is only 
one aspect of the problem before us. For it will not be 

enough to develop the techniques that can make super- 
bombs And super-missiles. It will not be enough because 
there is ‘an even more serious problem in the control of 
these weapons. Somehow we will have to develop new 
techniques in human engineering—techniques and knowl- 
edge that will enable us to deal effectively with the prob- 
lems created by a scientific and technological age. 

We need wisdom even more than we need inventions. 
We need an understanding of the problems involved in 
the operation of a world society. We need to comprehend 
the meaning of the term world law and what is involved 
in putting it to work. In short, we need education for sur- 


vival. And the problem of human survival requires 2: 


somewhat larger context than the cold war alone. It re- 

quires a sense of the preciousness of human life. what is 
essential in order to sustain it and advance it. 

NORMAN COUSINS 

Editor 


Saturday Review 
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the value of human personality | « 


THE AGE WHICH WE ARE IN confronts us with an amount 
of knowledge which no one can possibly acquire. It high. 
lights for us the need to develop during our educational | 
years an instrument which we can use throughout life 
to meet our varied needs. Therefore, in training oy 
minds to be a proper kind of instrument’ we must haye | 
discipline, we must learn the satisfaction of mastering | 1HI 
difficulties through the use of our minds, we must de.| for 
velop curiosity and above all integrity. , lon: 

Above all else, 1 think people must be educated to , 
realization of the value of the human personality and 


Wide Worl 


Eleanor Roosevelibuell | 


Norman Cousins 


understand that the peoples of the world belong to one} ity. 1 
human family. \ 
ELEANOR 

vane 


science and the humanities 


toda 
THE EDUCATIONAL CHALLENGE facing us today will no. 


be met by arguing the merits of scientific and techno. 
logical training versus education in the social sciences) 
and humanities. One should not be eliminated in favor 
of the other. Nor should there be a separation of the 
two. A “crash program” of science training which con- rectly 
templates the exclusion of the humane studies would be that | 
as disastrous as turning out armies of classical scholar) to ot 


completely ignorant of the advances and uses of modern} “off 


science. come 


The problem is one of maintaining a rich diversifica’ we hi 
tion while strengthening ourselves in all fields. We nee eppec 
not only more and better scientists but more and bet) ends | 
ter writers, historians, philosophers, educators, clergy sare 1 
men, economists, doctors and businessmen as well. Wel not si 
must provide special facilities for educating the retarde( limite 
and the gifted, as well as the average. This means mor Strugs 
and better teachers and more and better schools of al) preset 
types, not only in the natural sciences and engineerin colleg 
but in the humanities and social sciences as well. Wé Mean: 
need improved programs of graduate studies and a Fe¢} Mover 


| 


eral program of scholarships, designed for all talented 
students in every field, not limited to those who will con- 
sent to study physics or chemistry or mathematics. 


nt DR. BUELL G. GALLAGHER 
h. | President 
lal The City College of New York 
ife | ‘ 

a the space age 

Ve 


| THE SPACE AGE is nothing less than the age of the quest 
Fe. | for advanced knowledge. International competition is no 
longer for physical superiority nor for military superior- 


Margaret Chase Smith 


ne} ity. It is for the greatest possible knowledge. That is why 
we want to visit the moon. That is why we want to ex- 

eu plore space. And we can’t do it without the most ad- 
vanced education for the greatest number of our people. 
That is the challenge of our times—and that challenge 
today is directed most at our college students. 


~ SENATOR MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
* the struggle for justice 


the ... THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL CHARACTER are seldom di- 
m-| rectly taught in college. However, if there is anything 
be that holds all our experiences together and gives balance 
an to our lives, it is a moral integrity which is not thrown 
| “off base’ whenever a new and disturbing experience 

comes our way. Christian character rests upon the trust 
ca’ We have that this is God’s world, even when superficial 
et appearances are to the contrary. Space age or not, the 
et: ends of nature, human history, and our personal destinies 
gy are in his hands. And if it is his world, we are called 
Wi not simply to fight a rear guard action for our present 


je( limited insights, but to give ourselves to the unremitting 


or Struggle for justice, human decency, and welfare in the 
al) present and future. That struggle does not begin after 
in College; it commences during college years. Concretely, it 
We means that we have a responsibility to participate in those 
ed; Movements which are tackling the tough problems of un- 


Clyde A. Holbrook 


derstanding, and learning the responsible use of power, 
CLYDE A. HOLBROOK 


Chairman of Department of Retigion 
Oberlin College 


our lost educational pre-eminence 


THE HEART of the contest with the USSR is education. 
The challenge is whether we can restore the intellectual 
greatness of the West, if not to its old preeminence, at 
least to a new equality. 


J. William Fulbright 


Yet. as things now stand in America, there is no par- 
ticular incentive for young people to exert themselves to 
achieve excellence in intellectual attainment. Unfortu- 
nately, there appears to be no particular prestige at- 
tached to intellectual attainment in America. A man’s 
success or status is measured, rather, by the size of his 
house, the number and the vintage of the cars he owns, 
and where he spends his vacation. 

Our most pressing short-range objective should be to 
Start now on our long-range programs. The starting 
point is with our students. As you begin your college 
career, | urge you to make the utmost of your oppor- 
tunities. By developing your intellectual potential, you 
can and will make a far greater contribution toward the 
betterment of our country and the entire free world. 

SENATOR J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


hational survival 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENTIFIC and technological ed- 
ucation very obviously is a matter of national survival 
and progress today. The Sputniks are to be thanked for 
bringing home this long-known fact to many people. At 
the same time excessive preoccupation with science and 
technology could be our undoing. 

We are a society which rests on an enlightened citizen- 


continued on next page 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Robert F. Goheen 
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ry, able to make moral, social and political judgments. 
Scientific and technological training in themselves cun- 
not develop people to make such judgments. In educi- 
tion this is the concern of the humanities, of the social 
sciences. And the vigor and strength of these fields 
study is, in the long run, fully as important as the de- 
velopment of our scientific capacities. 
| DR. ROBERT F. GOHEEN, President 
Princeton University 


to 


(From an interview, St. Louis Post-Dispatch) 
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Adlai E. Stevenson 


respect for excellence 


WE HAVE LACKED, I fear, the deep inner conviction that 
education in its broadest sense unlocks the door of our 
future, and that it gives us the tools without which “the 
pursuit of happiness” becomes a hollow chasing after 
triviality, a mindless boredom relieved only by the stim- 
ulus of sensationalism or quenched with a tranquilizer 
pill. 

A British writer recently defined this fragmented mass 


mind as one of “sensation without commitment.” | 

a And pray let there be no more derision of the non- 
3 conformists; rather let them be encouraged to speak their 
4 minds, to criticize and question. The deprecation of in- 
a telligence, the ridicule of the intellectual, has been too 


often the stock in trade of demagogues and the casy 
fashion of our times. If the sputniks have helped in any 
measure toward change in this respect we may yet live to 
hail Khrushchev as an educational reformer. But the 
change will not last,yf it is merely external. Respect for 
excellence—an idea which we can confidently draw from 
our classical heritage of freedom—this respect we must 


learn for ourselves. 

There 1s much talk in the world today of the uncom- 
mitted peoples—meaning the masses of Asia and Africa 
who will not take sides. I sometimes wonder whether 
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Robert H. Beaven Herrick B. Young 


there are not more uncommitted people here in our ven} 


midst—people bound by no ideal, warmed by no visioy 


impelled by no ambition. strengthened by no discipline} as 
one 


alas. unlit by any Joy. 


e hear about “adjusting to life.” Of course. But why 
S a today? If this means a person learning to liy¢ 
easily with the other members of his family and the re} 
of the people in the block, fitting smoothly into his ep. 


vironment, his church, feeling at ease with the peop, 


he sees from day to day, then I think we have draw| 


the circle dangerously small. For distance and time ay 
space have shrunk; “life” is never again going to be 


local island for any man or woman in the world. 


ADLAI E. STEVENSON 
in The New York Times Magazin 
April 6, 1958 


the great ideas 


THE STORY OF MAN in his history, the great ides} 


he has given birth to. the noble dreams he ae died fo 


the truth he has discovered about himself and his worl, 
the progress he has made in turning truth into action, th 
high faith about life’s meaning and about God's activi) 
in history—these are the significant things about which: 
college freshman should learn, no matter what his pa 
ticular area of specialized study. 

And in order to meet the immediate challenge of th 
space age, we need more than specialized knowledge ' 
keep ahead of Russia. We need a new commitment |! 
these values which we believe history has taught us tha 
will send young people out from our country to live ft 
them, and die for them if need be, in hope-giving servi: 
to all mankind. | | 


ROBERT H. BEAVS 
Chaplain, University of Roches 


three dimensions 


[THE CURRENT APPRAISAL of the effectiveness of our edi 
cation at all levels is helpful in that it makes people f 
the first time in a number of years take stock of the valu’ 
that should be included in the preparation of youl 
people for mature responsibilities. 
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We are ashamed that Russian scientists were able to 


put into orbit a “sputnik” before we were, and we are 


yshamed that we have not been able to send a bigger 


one farther since then. Therefore, we feel that the utili- 
| tarian aspect of our education is faulty. Actually, the 
‘fact that there are only 4000 American college and uni- 


versity students studying the Russian language today 
while there are 7 million Russian young people studying 
English today seems to me a greater reflection on the 


utilitarian phase of our education than the “sputnik” 


contrast. 

The fundamental purpose of higher education must 
be to prepare one to communicate with his fellow man 
ina clear and understandable fashion. We must have 
mathematical and scientific skills if we are to live in a 
modern age. We must think of all of this, however, in 
relation to the other two dimensions of education which 
are of equal importance. 

The second dimension that should be recognized to- 
day is the geographic one. The institution of which I am 
president was founded in 1853 as a pioneer venture way 


out in the Ohio Valley when it was a frontier area as far 
as education for women was concerned. This situation 
no longer exists. Instead, we are pioneering again in the 
field of international education on the theory that young 
women today must be prepared to live anywhere on the 
globe and to realize that we are interlocked and interde- 
pendent as members of the human race, no matter what 
country is our home. This requires that we learn more 
about the culture, language, literature and problems of 
people who were only vague names in geography in the 
past. 

Nor must we forget the spiritual dimension in higher 
education today. Most students arrive at college these 
days either as hereditary Christians or as secularists. 
Higher education must recognize and present the spir- 
itual dimension of education as well as the utilitarian 
and ‘geographic dimensions if our students are to be 
ready for whatever may lie ahead. 

— DR. HERRICK B. YOUNG 
President 


Western College for Women 
continued on page 22 


Stimulating Reading 
for Christian Students 


| Believe 
C. Harner 
Written especially for young people, 
this book points out the necessity for 
a living faith, and then proceeds to 
give its readers help in finding it. 
Clothbound, $1.75; 

paperbound 35 cents 


Nevin 


Growing Into Faith 

Kendrick Strone 
Says this highly readable author: terms— 
“Christian are not enough; 
they must be accompanied by ac- 
tion.” Vigorous and imaginative lan- 
guage enhances the appeal of this 
convincing book. 

Clothbound $2.50 
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At vour bookstore 
CHRISTIAN 
= EDUCATION 
<> PRESS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


STUDYING TO BECOME A SPECIALIST ? 
Of course. 


But not the kind in this daffy definition? 
“SPECIALIST—One who learns more and more about less and 


No, not that. Rather, a SPECIALIST who is special in Webster s 
“SPECIALIST—Distinguished by unusual quality, uncommon. 


How to achieve this? 

Mix regularly with your special studies the daily delight of read- 
ing The Readers Digest. Keep up with all the other worlds be- 
sides your own special one—the worlds of science, religion, his- 
tory. the arts, adventure, humor. 

Its the way to lead a life more interesting to yourself; to make 
vou more interesting to others. 


THE READER’S DIGEST 
PLEASANTVILLE 6 


less until finally he knows practically everything 
about almost nothing.” 


noteworthy. 
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AT THE MOMENT, you are probably about to be throw) J, 
into—or have just escaped from—the organized dithe, 
politely known as Freshman Orientation. It’s a trightfy) ti 
whirl. Already you know what the upperclassman mean/ 
who said, “I’ve been back on campus one week, an 
I’m three weeks behind already.” Behind all the franti 
busyness of getting settled, and the. adjustment to yoy 
roommiate’s habit of snoring and other novel whimsig! m 
this beginning of college is a Major Transition, and a |g) eX 
more is going on in the emotional substructure of yoy) fal 
soul than appears on your smooth surface. NE 

The main purpose of Freshman Orientation, of course} Cc 
is to get you to feel at home in your new habitat and help ru! 
you overcome that vague clutched feeling that came ove Th 
you, in spite of yourself, when your family finally drovel oul 
off, in a cloud of instructions about lamp-shades an} 


writing home. 
an 
Where’s your home? mo 
loo 


Have you noticed, at opening teas or mixers, tha) of 
the most common question put is: “Where you from?) Jog 
Next to the weather, it’s the general starting-point of con tra 
versation, since everybody comes from somewhere. Bul ree 
you ve also discovered, no doubt, that nobody was over ye 
whelmed by the fact that you were editor of your high) 5 
school year book. Worse than that, you’ve met severd| spa 
people who never even heard of your home town. This fro 
may mark the beginning of the education of your soul jn ; 
the realization that there are other centers of existence the 
| than the little nest you left. There is also that strange mo. js t! 
College of Wooster photo ment to come—about Christmas vacation of Sophomor! by 
year—when you will go home and realize the truth cf by t 
Thomas Wolfe’s title, You Can't Go Home Again, thal bre: 
you have shifted your emotional center away, and moved ever 
your spiritual duffel for good. Though everything is in J one 
way the same with your family, everything is differen} in 0 
underneath. | tyra: 

This whole matter is fitting to consider at the threshok! imm 
of beginning college, for in a real sense the whole mean} a fre 
ing of your college experience can be said to lie in th) or el 
answer given to the question: “Where's your home?” | A 

For your real home is no physical place, or the addres} row 
you write on line 2, but your spiritual point-of-referenct} Thor 
where you see things from. “Home is where the heart 1! in its 
puts the matter accurately. It refers to that  spiritu: dices 
meridian from which you measure distances of value. Un turn 
derneath all the mechanics of courses and grades an T] 
studying and playing, the process of education consists i) —re 
finding the self’s true home. The process itself is a doubii one | 
one, usually: the negative—and often painful—process 0 good 
growing away from narrow and cramped quarters; pl! your 
the positive—and joyful—process of growing 


value 
a broader and higher place of outlook. It means diset you | 


chantment with the small and re-enchantment with tht and 


by WALDO BEACH, 
Professor of Christian Ethics 
Duke University 
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wep Jarge. Let's examine this matter in relation to the two 
he) most crucial areas of growth, interrelated in fact, dis- 
tful tinguishable in analysis: the mind and the heart. 


“ant 

aN) the small mind and the broad mind 

Ntic 

va What does it mean to be small-minded? In brief, 
ie means to interpret everything from the little corner of 
lol existence where you sit, and thus to distort it, like the 


oy, famous “Bostonian’s Map of America” published in the 
New Yorker, with a big New England, a bigger Cape 
Cod, a shrunken South, with four or five Sewanee Rivers 
running through it, the Western states all mixed up, etc. 


‘over outlook. 
The broad mind, the educated mind, on the. other 
hand, has escaped the provincialism of time and space 
and acquired something of the universal outlook. It has 
moved from the local look at the cosmos to the cosmic 
look at the local. It sees the immediate “under the aspect 
the! of eternity.” It is not bound by time or space, but can 
"| Jook at its here-and-now from outside itself. Such self- 
On! transcendence is precis¢ly what makes man, as a thinking 
Bul reed. different from the animal, and the measure of its 
Ve} use is the measure of Mental maturity. 
Provincialism in time is as bad as provincialism in 
era space. A student of broad mind has been emancipated 
Thi! from both. Anybody who goes seriously at his courses 
oulf in a college curriculum cannot help but be freed from 
nef the small notion that 1958 or even the twentieth century 
me i is the center of time. If he gets excited by Greek tragedy. 
ror! by Renaissance art, by 17th century English literature, 
1 cf by the Scientific Revolution, he will have something of the 
thi! breadth of the historical mind, and be able to lonke at the 
vei events of 1958 with the balance and sanity and calm of 
al one who has a feeling for eternity. He will feel at home 
“| in other ages than our own. He will be freed from the 
tyranny of contemporary custom and conformity with the 
nok’ immediate fads of thought and dress. He may also know 
eal! a freedom from the mercurial mood-swings of depression 
th) or elation that trap one who lives just in the moment. 
prayer of St. Augustine’s Confessions reads: “Nar- 
res} row is the mansion of my soul; enlarge Thou it, that 
ne} Thou mayest enter in.’ A change in housing for the soul, 
ts! in its loyalties and values, in its commitments and preju- 
tu’ dices, is as much a part of growth in education as the 
Un turning of the mind from narrow to broad vision. 
ani The “soul’—or the “heart,” to use Biblical 
S| —refers to the total self: will, mind, emotions, body, i 
ub one dynamic whole. It is the education of the soul, Pa 
' good or bad, which is the most Important transaction of 
/ your four years ahead. It involves growth in what you 
value, what you treasure, what you put high and what 
7 you put low on a moral scale. It is a much more subtle 
; ind inclusive process than the “book” side of college. 


=, 


aso 


The narrow mind is caught in the confines of the local 


Everything that happens to you, and how you respond 
to what happens, from the first mixer to the Senior Prom, 
will have its minute part in shaping the self you will be. 
And who you are, in the last analysis, depends not on 
how much you know, or your grade average, but.on what 
you love. “Where your treasure is, there shall your heart 
be also.” You are as is the pattern of your loves. 

Put in modern terms, this means education in values. 
It means finding the right home for the heart, by moving 
from low affections to high. Aesthetically, for instance, 
if you remain at the level of the drug-store cowboy in 
your criterion of beauty, if Bach is no better than bop, or 
Spillane than Shakespeare, you will have missed out 
badly in college, by keeping your soul in the sub-standard 
housing of a juke-box. On the other hand, college can be 
a deepening love affair with the beautiful, leading you 
out from the confines of the juke-box to the elevations 
of a cathedral. 

The most important—and probably the most. neg- 
lected—aspect of the education of the soul in college is 
the cultivation of conscience. What constitutes moral 
goodness? If your college education can equip you to 
answer that question adequately, it will have been worth 
the candle, for it will have given you the paramountly im- 
portant thing. 

Willy-nilly, 


you will be involved inevitably in the 
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to begin with... 
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search for the answer, for it is impossible to live, at all. 
and make daily choices, without reference to some 1m- 
plicit standard of good and bad, right or wrong. If your 
college career runs at all true to form, it will be something 
like this. As a freshman, you arrive with some quite 
strong, though unexamined notions about right and 
wrong, inherited from family. Shortly—if not already— 
you discover that other people think differently—vuice 
people, too. Your easy emotional loyalties are troubled 
by the realization that on matters of sex, drinking, poll- 
tics, church, race relations, even college people seem to 
have opposite moral standards. You realize that God may 
not be a Baptist, after all, or a Republican. By Sopho- 
more year you are a crazy mixed-up kid, and slightly 
homesick for the simple certainties you left home with. 
It is all so confusing. You are apt to escape the strain 
of confusion by replacing the prim moral prejudices of 
your freshman year by an easy tolerance, which is the 
popular disguise for inner uncertainty. “It’s all a relative 
matter” becomes your placard. 

But a homeplace in radical scepticism, which takes as 
the ultimate truth that there is no ultimate truth, is hardly 
a satistactory point-of-reference. For the real seeker, 
scepticism becomes a transitional corridor from the 
simple and unexamined standards of right and wrong 
through to wiser and deeper moral convictions, convic- 
tions which have taken the full measure of all the differ- 
ences of moral opinion, but which graduates from rela- 
tivism in commitment to what it decides for itself is right 
and wrong. This is the most difficult way in collegiate edu- 
cation, “and few there be that find it.” That is, to move 
from narrow moral prejudices, through scepticism and 
the tolerance of indecision, to a restored commitment to 
higher goods. For some students this movement may 


prove, surprisingly, to be circular, that is back to the , 


realization that the family was right after all. For some 
students it may be movement ahead to something new, 
never known at home. But either way, the moral housing 
of a’wise Senior—that far-off someday creature you as- 
pire to be—is one that has put away childish things, that 
is sophisticated and tolerant, but out of conviction, not 
uncertainty. sure of itself again because it has thought 
its way through to a set of high values and standards. 

Such a goal, from where you stand in Freshman week. 
is a far shore, dimly seen. Yet this new place, where dif- 
ferent people are thrown in together, where all the great 
ideas of the past are at hand in the library and classroom. 
is your present chance for the great adventure in the edu- 
cation of the soul in finding its real home. 
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[T STARTED 
WITH MY 
MOTHER. . 


SHE SAID; 

“YOU ALWAYS 
HAVE TO BE 
DIFFERENT 

WHY DONT YOU 
60 OUT AND 

PLAY LIKE. 

EVERYONE 

ELSE 


by PIERRE DELATTRE, | 
recently on the staff of Stiles Hall, 


University of California 


“WHEN I WALK along fraternity row.” a student told me: temy 
“and I see the beautiful co-eds breezing by in convertiblé you, 
while the clean-cut all-American boys wave from ty peop 
porches, I feel tremendously lonely and insecure. Theg and | 
people will always be strangers to me. They live in} from 
mysterious world I can never approach.” colle 

Another student—a sorority girl—asked me, “W? be. I 
are those weird Bohemians who hang around the cof yours 
houses? The girls with the long hair, the boys with ti terns 
beards. What’s wrong with them? What do they tll back; 
about? What do they do? I wouldn't go near them.”| To 

When you enter college as a freshman, you will b self a 
come aware that there are dozens of little societies with I the 
the larger academic society; and you are likely. to hep away 
rumors about the strange “playboys” in this group amust 
the suspicious “pinkos” in that group. You may place: 
hear disturbing things about the “egghead” gang. TPanoth 
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KA 


ALWAYS 
HAVE TO BE 


m temptation will be to find the people who most resemble 
ib) you. whose background is most similar to your own, the 
iy people who can offer you the greatest sense of security: 
hey and you may decide to join them in a protective isolation 
in} from other groups. If you do so, you may emerge from 
college the very contradiction of what a student should 
Wit be. Like the students mentioned above, you may find 
of yourself as isolated from and as strange to different pat- 
titerns of life, different national, racial and economic 
tll backgrounds as when you entered college. 

.”| To overcome the separation that exists between him- 
| ke self and his world through lack of knowledge—and this 
ith s the aim of education—a student must be willing to put 
he away all fear of that which is new and disturbing and 
ai Must join in a co-operative venture to unify those people, 


Reproduced from Sick, Sick, Sick by Jules Feiffer, published by 
McGraw-Hill. Copyright 1956, 1957, 1958 by Jules Feiffer. 


UOTIL COLLEGE WHED SOI DID. AND I 


MY ADVISER SAID: BOUGHT A PIPE = 

“DOWT BE SOCIALLY AND L STARTED 
HOSTILE. JOIN A BOOZING — AND 
FRAT LIKE SOON YOU 


COVLONT TELL 


40 WHEN L GOT 
OUT, J JONED 
MADISON 
AVENUE. 


NOW THEY 
TAL ME Ii 
A COMORMIST. 


A type of “fraternity” (and I don't necessarily mean 
Greek “fraternity” ) that increases the separateness of so- 
cial groups by basing itself upon its members’ differences 
from other people is ingrown and destructive, for it is 


not based upon the outgoing nature of love or care 


continued on next page 
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CONTINUED 


which is basic to a creative brotherhood. Just as Christian 
love is outgoing, so fraternity based on Christian prin- 
ciples reaches out openly to the unknown person, con- 
tinually expanding its range of curiosity in a spirit of ac- 
ceptance and forgiveness. 


Where you can be yourself 

Many campuses can seem huge and impersonal so 
that it becomes very important for an entering student 
to find friends and to join with them in some kind of a 
continuing social “fraternity.” Such a fraternity can be 
the very center of his academic life; for it is in this 


group that he can cease to worry about what he “ought 


to be” or what he is “supposed to be” or what the proper 
fraternity man does, and he can begin to be himself and 
to express himself with his brothers on the deepest levels 
of feeling and thought. 

Granted that many fraternities find social cohesion on 
a frivolous level, there are others where for the first time 
a student can really find out who he is and begin to com- 
municate himself to others. Often it takes a “brother” or 
“sister” to help us become known to ourselves by talking 
and living together. In whatever social group you join, 
you can help to bring about a concern that brothers 
should encourage each other to grow in mind and spirit 
not according to a conformist code but according to the 
uniqueness of their own personalities. You can help to dis- 
courage the kind of degrading obeisance to custom that 
is harmful to individual dignity. 

In the process of learning, however, we can become 
so concerned with getting to know ourselves that we for- 
get to learn enough about others; and we forget that we 
are still in the process of becoming what we are and that 
the range of our own personality and sensitivity will de- 
pend upon our ability to respond ate very differ- 
ent from ourselves. In the internation! atmosphere of the 
campus, a student has the unique opportunity of finding 
himself by losing himself in that which is still strange 
and mysterious. Before long. if there is real curiosity and 
eagerness to co-operate with others in the learning proc- 
ess. the mystery will become known and loved. The 
strange academic subject will become a familiar part of 
one’s non-academic life: and the strange person will be- 
come a brother. 

The fraternity that overcomes separation can be found 
wherever students of different political, religious. national 
and racial backgrounds come together to unify that which 
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_good grades are legitimately “won” that ‘they have ie 


was previously fragmented and to “make of one Dlood 


all nations of men.” 
In an age when the community of whole men is bein; 


replaced by the corporation of broken, functional men) 


the seeker after knowledge bears the responsibility ¢ 
bringing about such fraternity in the classroom and j; 
the house where he lives as well as in his denomination, 
center or in the Y. Thus, the divine @nters the Ordinan 
and the intellectual quest becomes a religious quest a 


well. 


Fraternity with the faculty 

There is a kind of fraternity that can also exist be} 
tween students and faculty. Yet many students approae! 
their relation with teachers and administrators as a cop. 
test. The professor stands between them and a high gra& 


the administrator between them and the freedom the} 


long for now that they are away from home. Thus, th 
professor is the antagonist from whom a good grade muy 
be won at any cost, and the administrator is the perso, 
whose setting of limits must be challenged and tested, 

Many students, caught up in this spirit of “making, 
killing” in every class, begin to worry, even when the; 


the professor. With the preoccupation on grades, it \) 


easy for students to forget that the faculty 1s attempt 


to work with them, not against them. 
Often students can become so interested 1in_findin 
minor flaws in the professor's argument or merely in hi 


personality that they will deprive themselves of his moy 
valuable insights. A speech professor, unhappy with lac 
of student participation with him in the development ¢ 
ideas, drew this analogy: he said that when he visited 
Burma, he was invited to attend a national sports even 
When the play began, he assumed that the game st 
similar to volleyball, but then he noticed that there wf 
no net. Next, he noticed that the players were all wea 
ing the same color uniform. He asked his Burmese me 
how one could differentiate the opposing teams. 

“Teams?” his friend asked. “Why should hast 
teams? Don't you see that all the players are workin 
together to keep the ball in the air? The object of thi 
game is to make a united effort, not to ruin everything t 
playing against each other.” ! 

A creative intellectual atmosphere is best kept ali 
when students and faculty work together to keep a 
in the air. A lecturing professor needs the encourag 
ment of enthusiastic interchange with students. Let eith 
teacher or student feel that the co-operation betwee 
them has been replaced by — and the ball "i 
fall to the ground. é 

There is nothing to be conquered upon entering co 
lege. Arriving as a friend, you are among friends, nf 
antagonists. The mature, inquiring student should } 
able to meet any other student or faculty member on 1 
campus and know that true fraternity is possible wi 
this person. 
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empty boats and fishtull seas 


(Thoughts on prayer and praying for campus living) 


. there were these fellows 
whe fished all day and all — 
in a sea full of fish 
and caught nothing, 
not one single fish, 
and then squatted by the water's 
afterward 
to complain about | it, 
to gripe, 
and busied their hands mending their nets, 
stirring the pot of their frustrated feeling 
with the spoon of self-pity, 
blinding themselves the more 
to the realities they had missed, 
that is, 
a sea full of fish 


crowding the very bottom of their empty boat. 


They were hungry men. 

They needed the fish to keep 

body and soul together. 

almost laughing.) 

They were willing to bend their backs 
and sweat their muscles for the nets 
against the pull and the lashing of the sea 
from a good and trusty boat. 

But they could catch nothing, 

not one single wall-eyed fish! 

not one fish 

from a whole sea full of fish 

lined up cheek to jowl. 


Then this carpenter Jesus 

came walking by the water's edge, 
interrupted their net-mending pot-stirring 

of anger and self-pity, 

and standing in their trusty but empty boat 
made a little talk to standers-by, 
“Everything we need 

God has already given to us 


now 
in our very midst,” 


by WILLIAM N. HAWLEY 
Rector 

Holy Trinity Church 
Oxford, Ohio 


He said, 

“even in our feelings of emptiness 

and in the seeming-authoritative anxiety 
that separates us from God and each other. 
It is all there within us, 

in our loving 

and our laughing and singing, © 

and our tears. 

So when we pray 

we do not need to ask God for the things 
we need. 

He already knows— 

knew from the beginning 

in the act of putting it there. 

Our prayers must be for openness, 

for eyes and ears to recognize all 

that has been given, 

for courage to receive, 

for willingness to surrender 

the tight enclosures of heart and mind 
against the too-much of God's giving.” 


Then, at His bidding 

(there was an argument first), 

the tired, angry sailors dropped in their nets again, 
and you know the rest... . 

more fish than nets, boat, or understanding 
could contain 

were received from the “empty” sea! 
Everything they needed 

had been there all the time, 

ready and waiting, 

for them to receive. 

But they starved with hunger 

from not receiving, 

not letting themselves be open, 

not trusting .. . 


That's the way it is with all of us. 
That’s the way it will be for you, 
over and over again, 


continued on next page 
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stumbling and starving 
for something you already have 
under your very nose. 


Take, 
for example, 
LONELINESS. 


When we find ourselves 

alone 

in our room 

without a date 

or not invited to join 

the voices in another room 

or in a lull in activity 

which has kept us on the run— 
we feel separated 

and walled-in 

to feelings of emptiness— 

to feelings about ourselves of non-importarice 
without promise of rescue 

as though there were nothing to us 
anyone could care about. 


These are the moments when 

the loneliness must become a solitariness 
for remembering | 

that the same moment of loneliness 

is crowded 

with an unsurpassable closeness 

to God and to Self. 


It is a time to remember 

and trust (not just believe) 

that the most shaking feeling of the lonely 
does not separate us from 

the final certainties of God. 


“Though | take the wings of the morning 
and stand at the back of the sea, 

though | ascend the highest mountain 

or make my bed in hell 

or sit alone 

or lie alone in my bunk in the dark 

all of God and all of me 

is there.” 


Though | feel the boat empty, 
it rests in a plentiful sea 
awaiting the giving of my trust. 


To be alone 
is to remember 
to pray, 


will receive, 


O God, 


and give my trust 
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that Thou and | 
and | and me 

are nearer joined 
and filled .. .” 


Amen. 


Gr consider 
the matter of 
FAILING 


Voices 

will speak to you 

from a dozen dozen 
places 

and persons 

and clubs 

all over the campus 

and in the town 
reminding you 

with an accusing finger 
and a condescending eye 
that you had been warned— 


So, when you have failed, 

when you have come in second 

or third or last, 

when you have mistaken acceptance 
for freedom 

and honesty 

and spoken something unpopular 
or done your own thinking 

or dated someone unapproved 
because you enjoyed their integrity— 
the incessant insistent voices 

will speak 

breathing an etherizing fume 
against your ear _ 

to deafen you against 

the Voice of the Eternal, 

“We warned you,” 

they will say, 

“that 

the important thing 

—the supremely important thing— 
(the voices are almost screaming now) 
is not to fail 

nor risk making a mistake 

or being different, 

but to get there first 

and stay— 

without rocking the boat.” 


And you will feel crushed | 
and worthless 

and fearful of trying again 
to be yourself 

against the pressure 
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of the instructing 


incessant 
insistent voices. 


in that moment 

stand still 

and hear the Eternal 

within the creation 

that is you 

and remember that the holy men 
of the Eternal 

all failed in the eyes of — 

those who played 

only to win. 


Stand still 

and remember 

that men are truly men 
not by what 

or when 

they fail or win 

but 

whether failing or winning 
they measure the failure or success | 
against the Eternal demand 
of their soul’s 

and mind’s 

integrity. 


When failure or weakness 
or success 
come— 
remember— 
be still and remember— 
the Eternal of your Self 
cannot lose 
or be finally overwhelmed 
by anything. 

Amen 


Or consider 
LOVING 


Many of the devils 

that torment us 

are conjured from the box 
in which we would keep love. 
For love will not be boxed 
or contained 

in anything— | | 
Love cannot be scheduled, 
or pinned to a breast 

or used as tickets 

to a prom 

or used as spaces to widen 
a sentence 


to fill the unforgiving line. 


There will be nights and days 
and occasions 

when hands 

and body 

and heart 

will yearn 

and ache 

to keep the love 

and the loving 

she or he has given 

all for your own 

fearing that it shall pass 

if it be not fastened securely 
within the chambers 

of your own longing 

and dreaming. 


Love is given 

by the Eternal 

and there is nothing you can do 
to keep it fastened secure 
except to pray 

to be whole enough 

to receive it 

to hear it speak 

to accept its relentless probing 
to allow its freedom 

to undo the tightness 

of your own expectations of it. 
For love’s security | 
is not the promise 

a particular relationship 

shall endure 

but rather 

that love shall endure, 

that relationships of loving shall endure, 
that you shall endure 

in freedom 

in the midst 

of relationships that would try 
catching it 

in a handclasp between classes 
or the mock belonging 

of sexual intensity. 


When love is offered 
pray— 

be still and pray— 

that you shall be open 

and free 

to the loving of the Eternal 
in the loving 


that you 


have been given. 


Amen 
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(HE BUS STOPPED at the corner of University and Iv\ 
Streets. The feeling of exhilaration and new freedom. 
the awesome challenge to learn, and the fear of bein: 
alone in the mob of new students tied knots in his stom- 
ach. This was it! Freshman days were already under way. 
In spite of that haunting reluctance about it all, there 
was nothing to do but plunge into this newest experience 


—college! 


How can I get a date? 

The long walk to Old Main led past a couple sitting 
on the lawn, embracing somewhat inappropriately in 
these surroundings. A stodgy, bearded professor emeri- 
tus walked past the freshman and grunted. An uneasy) 
upperclassman gave his assigned greeting. Yet crowding 
out all this strangeness was the inner compulsive ques- 
tion: “How can I get a date—tonight for the dance or 
for the game Saturday? | don't know anyone.” 

Now every freshman knows that he enters college to 
learn, to push back the frontiers of knowledge, to be- 
come familiar with great literature, to grapple with..the 
ideas of men, to use the methods and materials of the 
sciences. Some are convinced that an integrated phi- 
losophy of life must involve a vital religious faith. Still. 
the unceasing desire for dates, for fun, and even for 
marriage looms large in the recesses of every mind. And 
dates are important. “How can I get a date?” 

First, if you want more than one or two dates, be 
yourself. The gal who wants to make an impression 
seldom succeeds. The fellow who thinks he has to be a 
“big time operator” always shows he has little to prove 
it. But when you act your own self, you'll have dates. 
maybe not tonight, but next week. 

Secondly, go where the other sex can be found. Fresh- 
man Camp, the “Y~ Open House, the Wesley Founda- 
tion, the library, even the President’s tea are good places 
to meet. Introduce yourself to others, for they feel as 
lost as you do. A smile or a “hello” may not come easily. 
but you'll get acquainted. It will soon be evident what 
kind of a person you are. If you like—really like—to 
discuss Hemingway and Plato, you'll discover others with 
similar interests. If you are best at dancing or frivolous 
fun, your action will speak. If you are merely sexy and 
want that (although pure sex will be horribly disappoint- 
ing) you will soon find your kind. At least, go where 
the other sex can be found and get to know them. 

Above all, you'll have dates. There is no more success- 
ful dating bureau than college. And the only way to be 
assured that dates will be few is obvious anxiety about 
—“How can I get a date?” 


What’s expected of me on a date? 


Few men or women want you to be a brain, or a 
comedian, or an athlete, or a sex object. A “date” who 
wants any such singular type of person isn’t worth your 
time anyway. What's really expected is an interesting 
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his reputation, you'll never know his motives until the 


paper corrected, he'd better start looking elsewhere.” 


by T. WILLIAM HALL, 
Chairman, 

Department of Religion 
University of Denver 


authentic person. Your time will be in demand if you 
can talk, laugh, dance, play, worship, study, sit on the | 
grass, ride a bus, listen to a symphony, and even enjoy | 
a silent hand-in-hand walk. ig 


x 


we 


(Confidential to men. ) 

College women want a man to act like a man but not 
a cave man. They like someone who can make decisions 
concerning where to go. They like masculine considera- 
tion and courtesy. They want to be respected as a person 
who can think and discuss vital issues. They don’t want 
to be handled; but genuine expressions of affection be- 
come important as dates grow into courtship. Some girls 
may be looking for a husband. But you won't get hooked 
if you don’t want to. Keep the relationship casual and 
fun and there will be no regrets. 


(Confidential to girls. 

A fellow will date you for one of three reasons: (1) 
for a good time; (2) because he likes you and thinks he 
might learn to love you: (3) for sex. Unless you know | 


evening is well under way. But if you are wise, you can 
turn motives one and three into number two. If he gets 
number three, he'll forget the other reasons for dating 
you as quickly as he forgets you. | 


What can | do on a date? 


Whether you have money galore or none, the thing 
which makes dating click is variety. “Movies and a 
snack are fine, but they get boring,” a group of sopho- | 
more girls agreed. “We like to talk, hike, swim, see a 
play, picnic, dance, take in a musical, go to an all-school 
variety show, or attend the afternoon football game.” | 
“Even studying together is fine sometimes,”’ another coed 
said, “but when a fellow dates me just to get a term 


“The gal that I can’t stand,” a fraternity man ex- 
plained, “is always telling me her troubles and _ talking 
about herself? | want to get to know my date, but I want | 
to have fun too.” Casual dating is for fun, and fun in- | 
volves the unexpected and novel. So explore the whole 
range of entertainment from the arts to athletics, the 
forum to football, botany to bowling. Your dates will be 
fun, inexpensive, and plentiful. 


What are you trying to prove? 


There are often strange, unconscious motives within 
human behavior. An awareness of these subtle mechan- 
isms is helpful in understanding ourselves and_ others. 
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For example, what are you trying to prove if you are a 
Don Juan, making every person love you betore you drop 
him (or her)—that you hate the opposite sex; that you 
are a Virile man or a sexy woman? What are you trying to 
prove if you compulsively have to go steady or get pin- 
ned on the fourth date—that you can't stand on your 
own two feet; that you are insecure? What are you trying 
to prove if you have to neck every minute—that you 
haven't a speck of intellect? What are you trying to prove 
by being a “cold fish” and refusing a kiss—that you are 
a fish? 


How do | know I'm in love? 


You ll fall in love, at least you'll think it’s love. So be 
prepared for one of life’s inevitables. But is it really love 
or just a new excitement? The following questions should 
help you decide: | 

Are you able to accept him (or her) as he is, without 
trying to make him over into your own image? 

Are you beginning to think about us, rather than me? 

Is there a respect for him (or her), an awe and a 
mystery which eludes complete knowledge? 

Does he (or she) challenge your growth—infeilec- 
tually, socially, and religiously? 

Do you like to play, sing, dance, study, plan, worry, 
laugh (even cry). and go to church with him (or her)? 

Do you consider him (or her) courageous, understand- 
mg, sympathetic. able, responsible, intelligent, and crea- 
tive? 

Has your attitude of love grown stronger as your re- 
lationship has broadened and deepened? 

Are you willing to share success, failure, poverty. 
wealth, sickness, disappointment and all else that may 
happen? 

If you can answer these questions in the affirmative, 
you are justified in suspecting that your interest is moving 
into love. 


Is marriage a possibility? 


Of course it is, if that is what you want before grad- 
uation. It happens all the time. Naturally you will then 
be out of circulation; it takes money; your problems 
wont be automatically settled in blissful, erotic peace: 
freedom to travel, or work, or loaf will be curtailed. Yet 
a host of mature students have discovered that marriage 
is an exciting and workable collegiate relationship, one 
which brings deepened academic interests, consistent 
study habits, long-range vocational plans, and intimate 
friendships with other couples. Pushing a baby carriage 


University of Florida photo 


across the campus is not the most effective campaign strat- 
egy for a prospective Student-body President or for May- 
day Queen. You have to choose what you want most. But 
marriage may be a possibility for. you, even before grad- 
uation. 


Where does sex come in? 


Dating has its roots in sexual attraction, and this at- 
traction moves through dating and courtship until in 
marriage, sex finds its fullest expression in intercourse. 
This ideal sexual relationship has at least two purposes: 
the begetting of children and the symbolic expression of 
responsible and continuous love. Students are not in- 
terested in the first. When sex is used exclusive of the 
latter, disappointment, and bitterness inevitably result. 

When two pzople have dated continuously, have plan- 
ned marriage, and have shared in the joys and hard work 
of college, something is wrong if the bond does not call 
for the deepest human symbol of love. But a symbol does 
not point to something. A symbol participates in that 
which it represents. And only in marriage, where there is: 
responsibility, mutual trust, and continuous support, are 
there the conditions which make this symbol possible. 
Sexual intimacy on any other basis becomes exploitation, 
a pathological craving for attention, or an escape. If you 
are already part of the Kinsey statistics, your life need 
not be ruined. If not, your love can mature until in the 
bonds of marriage, sexual union can _ reinforce *and 
symbolize all of the affection which has grown through 
college days. 


What does this all add up to? 


The main task of every student is to be a student. New 
problem-solving skills, heightened .insights, broadened - 
appreciations, deepened knowledge—must loom before 
one daily, else going to college is wasted effort. Yet the 
warmth of inter-personal relationships from dating to 
Marriage can provide a context whereby knowledge and 
skills will find expression in human values. Finally, as 
the human venture pushes one toward wholeness of 
perspective, life’s most intimate meaning may be merged 
with the broadest knowledge until the enterprise of living 
may be full, and rich, and rewarding. 
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IF EVER the words trom The Merry Wives of Windsor, 


“Why, then the world’s my oyster, 
Which I with sword will open.” 


become applicable to your life, they likely will never be 
more so than when you set foot on your college campus 
in September to begin a four-year career that will, un- 
deniably, alter your life—tfor good or ill. It can be either: 
but it is not fate alone that determines this consequence. 
It will be your mental attitude that will shape this seg- 
ment of your career which will so largely dictate the sub- 
sequent portion of your life. Perhaps a few concrete ex- 
amples may provide assistance to the neophyte embark- 
ing on an educational experience outside the feathered 
nest of the home or the restricted school enclosure. 

The so-called sophisticate who enters college today is 
probably one of the easiest preys to the pitfalls of the 
“new lite.” He spent a week-end on the campus: he 
Knows some upperclassmen: he has just plain “been 
around.” And he's so green and vulnerable! His psuedo 
self-assurance is a wall that simply isolates him trom all 
the aids and assistance established for his protection and 
continuation in an academic environment. He knows it 
all and does not hesitate to give freely of ill-founded. 
fallacious and skim milk advice to the uninitiated. Those 
who join his entourage may last no longer than he: one 
semester. 

The sophisticate is a dangerous brand, but he has 
company in the guise of the assorted characters variously 
described as the “I'd rather be at the college of my first 
choice’: “I was a big shot' in my hometown”: “My 
father’s an alumnus and practically runs this place; “I'm 
an athlete—let the courses take care of themselves.” And. 
ad infinitum. These will have their day: so will sodium 
whiz across water in a dazzling instant. And the demise 
of each 1s just as certain. 

We can join, even without invitation, the ranks of 
these unfortunately well-imitated types. But we can also 
be ourselves and strive for a different goal. One of the 
rreatest thrills of transplanting ourselves from the home 
‘ont to the college milieu is to know that here. although 
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we have a new life ahead of us. we can also put to good 
use all the fine things weve learned in our homes, 
churches, schools, community associations, and the like. 
This is the fruition of our early training. But unlike many 
situations, we also have an opportunity to improve, in | 
the move from high school to college. the things in our 
lives we want to improve. The degree to which we suc- 
ceed is a measure of our capacity for growth and the 
basis for the potentially fruitful part of our lives to fol- | 
low. 
The student who enters the “new life” at college may, | 
on the other hand, mistakenly leave the best of himself | 
behind. His earlier training should be the foundation for | 
greater accomplishments and turther development. These 
cannot be realized if he forsakes the best he has learned 
for some transient ideals. The one who shelves his church 
relationships, for example, upon his arrivai at college is, 
quite obviously, duped by a belief that this is an evidence 
of sophistication. In reality it is a common sign of im- 
maturity—the same as is evidenced in the individual who | 
is ashamed of his parents, his high school friends, his | 
local accent, his clothes or his provincial beliefs. These 
should be reflected in all he is and thinks, and they should 
be his contribution to the college, which is desperately 
interested in providing a totality of experience for Its | 
students. With whatever college can give him, he attempts | 
to grow towards maturity, including the best of Its past. 


| 


Pitfalls for the unwary 


With the confidence that the college or university 1s 
supporting the new student. with. a background of | 
academic success in secondary school, with a knowledge | 
of basic fundamentals of responsibility, and with a desire | 
to succeed, why should not the college campus “be al 
oyster? | 

What causes the secondary school dynamo to burn out. 
when he touches the sod of the college campus? What — 
has caused the conductors to become defective between | 
these two levels of education? Why does the valedic- 
torian or honor student flunk out and the close-to-border- | 
line admittee cap his college career with an invitation | 
to join the honored Phi Beta Kappa society? What hap- 
pens to the college freshman class president? He's the | 
meteor who too often quicksands into obscurity without [ 
even a brief tail of brilliant light. How is it that the shy, 
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retiring Or immature “type” becomes the leading campus 
politico. or the “most likely to succeed” becomes, and 
not unlike the popular impression, one of the least suc- 
cessful? How many football captains of dear ole City 
High sit in the stands their senior year in college? These 
may seem like rhetorical questions, but all too many 
students follow these or similar patterns with depressing 
frequency. 

Probably the greatest pitfall in college is the lack of 
realization that there are no longer, or not to the same 


student drop-out rate is high 


A recent report issued by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion showed that more than one out of four students quit college 
before the beginning of the second year and a slightly higher 
percentage drop out over the following three years. 

This report covers the careers of 13,700 students for the 
period 1950-1954. The national college figures, Education Com- 
missioner Lawrence G. Derthick said, indicate a ‘distressing 
waste of talent.’ One-fifth of the college drop-outs had been 
in the top 20 per cent of their high-school graduating class. 


degree, the props one relied upon at home and/or in the 
secondary school. If the student knows he must depend 
more upon himself, and less upon outside help, this pit- 
fall will be negligible. He will meet some contemporaries 
at college who do not study. Those who should contem- 
plate, no doubt unconsciously, a_ brief college career; 
those who need merely to glance at an assignment may 
finish the eight semesters, but they have a way, uninten- 
tional perhaps, of keeping theif associates from’ follow- 
ing any pattern different from theirs. They always want 
to “go out.”” Watch it! | 

Remember that most dormitory rooms have locks. Oc- 
casional hibernation may result in academic salvation! 

Too many extra-curricular activities initially may re- 
sult in his not being able to integrate all the things he 
wants to do, plus the things he must do, into a practic- 
able schedule. Certainly he should not rule against par- 
ticipation in activities upon arrival at college, but should 
enter One at first and add more as he finds he can with- 
out impairing his academic standard. 


by RAYMOND C. SAALBACH, 


Vice-Dean of Admissions, 


University of Pennsylvania 


If he must get a part-time job on campus, he will find 
it can be incorporated into his schedule, along with acti- 
vities and even a freshman sport, if he makes the effort 
to plan a definite roster of his time: so much for study, 
for bull sessions, for dates, for activities, for a job, ete. 
Since classes at college do not generally run straight 
through the day, he should use the free hours for study or 
library work. Dormitories are generally quieter then and 
there are usually no activities, movies or sports ‘to dis- 
tract him. If he has difficulty figuring out a workable 
weekly schedule he should seek assistance early. 


What does it “take” to succeed in college? 


It is impossible to emphasize sufficiently the im- 
portance of reliance upon what has been the accumulated 
efforts of friends, teachers, parents to provide the young 
man and woman with his or her own props for support. 

The college-bound student is supposed to be an adult. 
He is not a child who must be led by the hand, doused 
with tranquilizers and directed at every turn. If he ts, 
then he should not have been admitted to coilege in the 
first place. 

Past experiences, as varied or as one-sided as they 
may be, should have taught him to ask questions, read 
directions, seek help when needed, and, above all, to 
realize that college is a new and different situation and 
it does demand adjustment. Higher institutions, except for 
the overly-protective ones, generally expect their students 
to identify, or at least detect, difficulties, and to seek help 
when these are insolvable by their own experiences or 
(raining. 

A student entering a responsible institution should 
have some basis for knowing at the outset that he is 
qualified to meet the academic rigors of the institution, 
and that he is able, personally, to adjust to the existing 
conditions of the institution”involved. However, the ad- 
mission green light can only spell success if the student 
wants it that way. It is in his hands. The student ts his 
own guardian and his own watchdog about completing 
reading lists, preparing papers and reviewing for tests. 
He also begins to understand that professors do not 
“baby” students to the degree to which students might 
have been accustomed in secondary school. One soon 


continued on page 24 
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“if | were a freshman again’ 


We asked three students who have been outstanding both in their academic 
work and in the quality of their campus leadership to write brief statements of 
“advice” to freshmen. Here is what they now think ts important after com- 


pleting their undergraduate education. 


beware the ‘pot-luck’ approach 


WHEN A PERSON goes 
supper, he has a tendency to 
pick the first attractive 
foods displayed, and so fills 
up his plate long before 
reaching the end of the 
serving line. Oftentimes he 
will see one of his favorite 
foods toward the end of the 
line, but his plate is stacked 
so high he has no room for 
it. Similarly, faced with a long line of campus activities 
from which to choose, some freshmen (and upper-class- 
men too) are tempted to fill their time with the first ac- 
tivities they come in contact with, and soon become bog- 
ged down with them. Later they are unable to pursue 
interests which are in many cases more important or 
more beneficial to their college nourishment. 

When I was a freshman, I| acted just like the person 
at the Pot-Luck supper, and plunged right in to take 
the campus by storm, soon becoming involved in many 
different activities. Eventually my responsibilities to these 
organizations became so great, I had time for little else. 
My studies suffered; I had difficulty giving enough at- 
tention to other interests, and even found it hard to take 
time for conversations with friends. In short, I was re- 
stricted in my total college experience. Therefore my ac- 
tivities were more of a burden than a benefit. 

If | were to have another crack at being a college 
freshman, I would try to be very cautious, very deliberate. 


KEN CATTARIN 
President, United Christian 
Fellowship, Bowling Green State U. 
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through a line at a Pot-Luck - 


and very sure of what was involved, before I entered into 
any activity, or joined any organization. Now that it’s 
too late. I wish I had taken my own advice. 


getting to know you--- 


AS A FRESHMAN, you are en- 
tering one of the golden 
ages of your life—every- 
body loves you. Older peo- 
ple want to meet you simply 
because you are a student. 
Foreign students want to 
know you because you are 
American (or American 
students want to know you 
because youre from some- 
where else). Professors 


DARCY RUDOLPH 


President, YWCA, 1957-1958 | 


University of California 


want to know you because you re beginning the life that 
has meant so much to them. And so on. 


Furthermore, | am convinced that their delight in you 
will be exceeded only by your delight in them. So, to en- | 


courage you to get together, | offer 


Five tested ways to meet people you will love knowing 


|. Visit professors during their office hours. If they 
seem cold, it’s because students frighten them (1) 


yourself especially to the older people there. 
3. Get acquainted with someone who sits near you in 


class. 


4. Find one or two extracurricular activities that do 


Go to church suppers and coffee hours. Introduce — 
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things you think are worth doing, and involve both 
American and overseas students. 
5, Dont always surround — with people you 


already know. 


This plan calls for courage, but now is the time to live 


dangerously. And it’s such fun! 


the search for the core 


MYRA BERGMAN 
University of 
Washington 

One of 10 “Y’ mem- 


bers visiting Soviet 
Union this past 
summer 


WERE I, FIVE YEARS WISER, 
to enter college again, many 
of my goals would be differ- 
ent, and among those with 
top priority would be the 
search for religious matur- 
ity. On entering college the 
student grows in experience 
and understanding in 
areas Of knowledge and 1 

personal relationships as 
well. If his religious growth 


fails to keep pace. he becomes lopsided; the very center 
necessary to integrate all the other mushrooming aspects 
of his life remains stunted and incapable of coping with 


the new situation. 


During my college years | was a member of both the 
“Y” and a student denominational organization. I feel 
very strongly that this is precisely what I would do again. 


But I would strike a better balance ot time and activity 
between the two groups. The community of those sharing 
a common belief and the community of those with differ- 
ent beliefs who unite in common goals are each essential 
and are genuinely complementary. 

As a member of a religious group, I would pay less at- 
tention to the purely social aspects—pleasant and worth- 
while as these may be—and take far more advantage of 
the opportunity to explore my religious background 
a truly college level. Spiritual concepts which remain at 
the Sunday-school stage are not only terribly vulnerable 
to the sophisticated views of all types which abound on 
the campus, they are simply unworthy of a college stu- 
dent. | would try on the other hand to shake off an in- 
sidious tendency to false sophistication which sneers at 
the very idea of commitment, for in commitment lies the 
core of life. 

In the “Y”, I would continue to utilize the many chan- 
nels for self-expression and service—community work, 
political action, civil rights activities, and all the rest, for 
these things helped me discover my abilities and direct 
them towards ends I considered more than busy work, 
ends worthwhile in themselves. But | would more actively 
participate with the other students who are sincerely seek- 
ing and examining spiritual and ethical values. In their 
company | would test and strengthen the values I came 
—in humility—to hold as my own. For if commitment is 
the core of life, honest doubt and search is its nourishment 
and creativity. 


f fi C shin C 1) there is still time to enter The Intercollegian 


contest for college photography 


$850 in prizes in equipment and cash 
THEME: STUDENT LIFE AND EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


Photographs should catch any aspect of the meaning of college life as it 


comes to a focus in persons— 
® The joy of new discovery 

® Dating, leisure, sports 

® The spark of an idea 


Deadline: November 1. 


@ The challenge of the Unknown 


@ Friendship and group life; 
solitude or loneliness 


For details and entry blanks write to 


The Intercollegian, 291 Broadway, N.Y. 7, N.Y. 


PRIZES: Ist prize—$150 and Ist choice of the pic- 
tured equipment donated by manufacturers. 
2nd prize—$50 and choice of equipment. 
3rd prize—equipment; 4th prize—equipment. 


Sth prize—equipment. 


6th prize—3.5 Flash Flex Capacitor Flashgun 


Courtesy Burleigh Brooks, Inc. 


33 honorable mention prizes 


Ansco Travel Outfit 


Graphic 35 Argus C44 Camera 
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CONTINUED 


CHARLES FRANKEL is Professor of Philosophy 
at Columbia University..He is the author of 
the book The Case for Modern Man. Excerpts 
from his “Third Great Revolution of Mankind” 
are reprinted from the February 9, 1958 New 
York Times Magazine. 


SOME 25,000 YEARS AGO an “Agricultural 
Revolution” took place which changed man 
from a nomadic hunter and berry picker 
into a deliberate cultivator of his food 
supply. In the latter half of the eighteenth 
century an “Industrial Revolution” began, 
with results which we have not yet fully 
absorbed. Both these revolutions began as 
changes in the ideas and tools men had 
used to adjust themselves to nature. They 
ended by changing men’s relations to each 
Other, their moral and political outlooks, 
and the very substance of the things they 
thought worth seeking in life. It is easy 
tO Overestimate the significance of events 
that happen in one’s own day. But the rev- 
Olution that has taken shape in the last 
fifteen years must be put in company like 
this to be seen in its proper perspective. 

Fven more than in the past, the world 
which the present revolution is creating 
will be one in which a process of steady 
re-eXamination of eXisting institutions will 
be a condition, not simply of a decent life, 
but in all probability of survival as well. 
Those who take fixed positions in such a 
world, and who deny the usefulness of sci- 
entific knowledge in resolving moral and 
political dilemmas, will be pleading mere! 
for the rule of dogma or of their own 
private institutions. This revolution is at 
bottom the product of ideas and modes 
of thought which have remained closed 
secrets to most of the best educated men 
and women today. 

The difficulties of acquainting college- 
trained men and women with the funda- 
mental methods and ideals of contempo- 
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Emblems made-to-order 


The Felt Crafters, Dept. |, Plaistow, N. H. 


PENDLE HILL «© A Quaker resident 
center for religious and social study 
¢ publishers of Pendle Hill) pamphlets 
institutes, seminars, conferences 

e study, worship, work, recreation « a 
place for “withdrawal and return.” e 
write for catalog. 


WALLINGFORD, PENNA. 
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rary science have been greatly exaggerated. 
It requires, of course, the imparting of fac- 
tual information. but it requires, even 
more, the traininy of the imagination of 
the ordinary, educated layman so that he 
can grasp the general character of scien- 
tific problems even if he does not under- 
stand all their details, and can appreciate 
the kind of triumph which the solution of 
such problems represents. 

. But if utopia is not around the corner, 
neither is it inevitable that our powers are 
unequal to the problems that are appear- 
ing. In an age whose problems are almost 
all signs of mounting human powers, this 
would be a strange moral to draw. Man 
is now making his own stars and setting 
his own impresses on the solar system. If 
these stars are as yet minuscule and only a 
very little way out in space, they still 
represent something of an achievement for 
a creature who is built rather close to the 
ground. The world that is taking shape 
can preserve old joys and it can also con- 
tain many new ones. The scientific imagi- 
nation of the twentieth century has shown 
remarkable flexibility and daring. There ts 
no reason in the nature of things why our 
social imagination cannot show some of 
the same qualities, or why it cannot es- 
cape, as modern science has, from the 
backyard of its old commonplaces and 
dogmas. If it did, its achievements could 
be even greater than the shooting of satel- 
lites into the sky. 


In Religious Education 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDy. 
CATION of the Hartford Seminary Foundation 
prepares College Graduates, 
Women. Student-Faculty ratio: 1-8. Urgent neegq 
for trained workers in this field. 


¢ Two-year course for the M.A. (Graduate Pro- 


e SUMMER SCHOOL: last two weeks of June. 
For catalogue and further information write 


Careers 


both Men and 


gram in Pre-school education offered 

Joint program for the M.A. in Religious Edu- 
cation and the B.D 

Scholarships: application for 
scholarships due before March 1 
Expenses: $825 for the year. 


competitive 


WALTER HOUSTON CLARK, Dean 
Knight Hall 
55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Conn. 


How to be Christian though 


CONSCIENCE 


Collegiate’ 


Make the YMCA 
your headquarters 


In New York City 


Such are the questions squarely faced by 


ROOMS that are clean, inexpensive, comfort- 


able beds, coffee shop, forums, events, sports, 
tours, etc. Conveniently located to everything. 
Rates $2. m single; $3.00-$3.40 double. Send 
for folder 


WILLIAM SLOANE HOUSE YMCA 
356 West 34th St. (Nr. 9th Ave.) N-Y. 
Tel: Oxford 5-5133 
One block from Penn Station 


CAMPUS 


by WALDO BEACH 
Professor of Christian Ethics 
Duke University 


Greek letter snobbery . . . drinking es 
sex ... job decisions . temptation to 
cheat on exams. .. . How do everyday moral 
problems relate to faith’s deeper issues? 
How can Christianity help to meet them? 


Waldo Beach in a book that can help the 
student find his own answers. 

To all life and thought at college, Dr. 
Beach relates the great commandment of 
love of God and neighbor to all campus 
relationships. He suggests the relevance of 
this ethic to the intellectual, social, politi- 
cal and romantic choices which students 


everywhere are called upon to make. 

This disturbing book offers a new ap- 
proach from the students’ point of view, 
and an unusually sharp picture of the cen- 


tral dynamic of the Christian faith—o | 


dynamic that relates to all of life every- 
where. (Haddam House) : $2.50 
Student Edition—$1.00 


GRAND CENTRAL BRANCH YMCA 
224 East 47th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Plaza 5-2410 
(A branch of the YMCA of Greater 
New York) 

5 MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
3 MINUTES FROM U.N. BUILDING 
ROOMS—AIR-CONDITIONED CAFETERIA 
GYM—SWIMMING POOL 
LIBRARY—BOWLING ALLEYS 


HOW TO PLAN INFORMAL WORSHIP 
Winnifred C. Wygal, former national 
YWCA staff member, helps anyone con- 
duct more effective informal services. 
Explains the meaning of worship, the 
leader's role, how to plan for it, and 
what goes into meaningful services. Also 
includes interfaith inter-church 
worship. Resource suggestions and sam- 


ple services included. i 


only $1.00 


A Leadership Library book 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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The Religions 


By HUSTON SMITH 


A clear and objective descrip- 
tion of the world’s great relig- 
ions in terms of their appeal to 
the spiritual aspirations of peo- 
ple in different races and cul- 
tures: Christianity, Buddhism, 
US| Hinduism, Islam, Judaism, and 
Taoism, etc. 


°*Mr. Smith has written about 
the different religions with a 
warmth of feeling and keenness 
of perception which I have sel- 


woe dom found among Western 
to scholars. Readers will learn to 
ral respect religions other than 
os? their own as paths to Ultimate 
m? Reality.” 

—SWAMI NIKHILANANDA 
he 


| *°A magnificent, monumental book 
which will henceforth become the 
of standard source of guidance and 


of information in evaluating the 

ti- great religions.” 

ts —FRANK C. LAUBACH 

. **The actual life values of man- 

kind’s faiths are here expressed 

a in clear and vivid words 

0 | proves that it is possible t¢ a 

y bine breadth of sympathy 
depth of conviction — a raxe 


achievement.”’ 
—JOHN A. HUTCHISON, 


Columbia University 


“*Will aid all adult Americans in 
present worldwide confusion... 
an event of importance.” 

—Saturday Review 


**Intelligent, clearly written... 
reveals the spirit of each faith 
without attempting a compara- 
tive evaluation.” 

—N. Y. Times Book Review 


At all bookstores * $5.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. 


Pil book reviews 


HOW TO TAKE EXAMINATIONS IN 
COLLEGE. By J. N. Hook, Professor 
of English, University of Illinois, 
College Outline Series, Barnes and 
Noble, 180 pp., $1.25 paper. 


COLLEGE WILL BE a much pleasanter place 
if you learn how to manage your aca- 
demic work satisfactorily. By that 1 mean 
without undue drudgery for you and with 
resulting examinations of which you and 
your instructor can be proud. In high 
school tests were frequent and not too 
difficult. Now you are faced with only a 
few examinations in each course and your 
performance on these occasions can make 
or break you. It behooves you to give the 
matter serious thought, to get the best 
advice available, and then use it. 

How to Take Examinations in College is 
a very sensible book. There is meat in it 
for those studying at any level—freshman, 
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SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 
826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


upper-classman, graduate. It does not give 
the student a sure fire way to pass college 
examinations without studying. It is not a 
way to learn how to be a Phi Beta Kappa 
in six easy lessons. Instead it calls to the 
attention of the sincere person ways in 
which he may avoid serious mistakes or 
correct the ones which already plague him. 

Perhaps a freshman in the first week of 
the semester should start this book with 
Chapter 5, How to Study Effectively for a 
Course. If he gets off to a good start with 
a workable, systematic study plan: if he 
realizes the importance of class attendance 
and attention from the first day: if he 
gets some idea about note-taking which 
was not as necessary in high school; then 
he can move on to the rest of the book. 
The examinations will surely come later, 
but the freshman needs to begin his cours- 
es right the first day. 

The emphasis on understanding basic 
principles, on clarity of thinking, on read- 
ing the question and following directions 
may save some students a bitter experience 
or two. Many chapters are the sort to be 
read now and then re-read later when the 
material takes on new significance. 

This is a book which many students will 
want to own. (I intend to use it as a gift 
to seniors graduating from high school 
who plan to enter college this fall.) 

DR. DORA MCFARLAND 
University of Oklahoma 


DURING 
YOUR 
NEXT VISIT 
TO 
NEW YORK 


ideal residence and pro- 
gram center, in the heart of the 
world’s greatest city, near all cul- 
tural, social and entertainment ac- 
tivities. Clean, comfortable and in- 
expensive accommodations. Coffee 
shop, cafeteria, laundry, tailor, bar- 
ber shop in building. Recreational 
and information center. Request 
folder IC 


WILLIAM SLOANE HOUSE YMCA 


356 W. 34th St., New York OX5-5133 
One Block from Penn Station 


Enjoy an 
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